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Over the Footlights 


MONG special events in September will be the two 

midnight performances of Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Antony and Cleopatra which Sir Laurence Olivier has 
decided to give in aid of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund 
and King George’s Pension Fund for Actors and 
Actresses. Shaw’s play will be presented on Friday 7th 
September, at 11.15 p.m., and the Shakespeare play on 
the following Thursday 13th September, also at 11.15 
p.m. Tickets, ranging from 3/- to £3 3s. Od., can be 
obtained from the Box Office or the usual ticket agencies. 
This unexpected opportunity of seeing the plays should 
appeal to many people who have been unable to obtain 
seats for the brilliant season at the St. James’s, which 
ends on 22nd September. 


The Olivier plays will be followed at the St. James's 
on 25th September by a Jean-Louis Barrault season and 
later by a production of Othello starring Orson Welles. 


The opera and ballet season at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
has already opened and the Sadler's Wells Ballet season 
commences at Covent Garden on 4th September. These, 
together with other recent ballet and opera productions, 
will be reviewed later. On the Sth the Arts Theatre 
presents the last of the finalist plays in their recent com- 
petition. This is Saint's Day, by John Whiting. On the 
24th the Old Vic Season opens with Donald Wolfit in 
Tambourlaine. 


As we go to press the Edinburgh Festival is in full 
swing and it so happens that The Winter's Tale, our 
special feature this month, was the play chosen for the 
second week. The 1951 Festival which runs until 8th 
September will be reviewed next month. FS. 
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OVALTINE 


The Worlds Best Nightcap 


HERE are very good reasons 
why ‘Ovaltine’ is the 
world’s most popular aid to 


sleep. Experience has amply 
demonstrated its outstanding 
qualities. A cup of this delicious 
beverage, taken at bedtime, helps 
to soothe the nerves, assists you 
to relax and composes the 
system for natural, refreshing 
sleep. 


While you sleep ‘Ovaltine ’ 
provides food elements — includ- 
ing vitamins — of exceptional 


nutritive value, in easily digestible 
form, to reinforce your nervous 
vitality, your strength and 
energy. That is why ‘ Ovaltine’ 
sleep is the best kind of sleep— 
so tranquil and restorative that 
it helps you to greet the morning 
bright-eyed and cheerful—feeling 
and looking your best. 


Doctors and nurses everywhere 
recommend ‘Ovaltine’ as a 
bedtime beverage. It definitely 
stands in a class by itself. It 
costs so littlke—it gives so much. 


It Pays to Buy the Best 
Quality has made ‘ Ovaltine’ the World’s Best Nightcap 
and the World's most popular Food Beverage for Health 


Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 







































New Shows Reviewed 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 





“The Biggest Thief in Town’— 
New Boltons, 17th July. 


| “Post Haste”’—''Q,” 17th July. 
| “Poor Judas’—Arts, 18th July. 


“Fires of Midsummer Eve”’— 
New Lindsey, 18th July. 


“My Wife’s Lodger ’°—Comedy, 
19th July. 


| “Whe On Earth!”"—"Q," 24th 
July. 
| 


“Intimate Relations” — Strand, 
26th July. 





“Prophesy to the Wind"’— 
Watergate, 7th August. | 


“The Polygamist’—New Lind- 
sey, 8th August. 


| “Right Side Up”—Arts, 16th 
| August. 
| 


“The Biggest Thief in Town ” 
(New Boltons) 


HOUGH death is a solemn thing, by a 

compensatory paradox, the undertaker 
is accepted in fiction as funny. Dalton 
Trumbo, an American author, in The 
Biggest Thief in Town, carries this comedy 
line further than it has ever been taken on 
an English stage before. A very accom- 
plished company, headed by a very gifted 
actor, Hartley Power, by masterly attack 
rushed the neglected defences of conven- 
tional reverence of an audience ready to 
enjoy themselves, 

The scene is a small town in Colorado. 
In his palace on a hill-top a financial wizard, 
protected by all that lucre and _ skilful 
iniquity can provide, is fighting his last 
battle. From his shabby little office, Bert 
Hutchins, the town’s only undertaker, can 
see the light shining in the tower, which 
shows that the old rogue’s heart still beats. 
Bert Hutchins is a sample of what America 
has come to regard with tender compassion; 








Godfrey Tearle as Hilary Jesson and Mary Kerridge as Nina in the 
See excellent revival of Pinero’s “ His House in Order” at the New. 


the little man who has struggled and gained 
nothing. Two things he has—a dance-crazy, 
motherless daughter, and an option on “ the 
only bronze cawfin West of New York.” If 
the millionaire dies, the funeral arrangements 
will be entrusted to a big firm in a big city, 
but Bert will take a rake-off by letting them 
have the bronze. 

During the evening he is visited by the 
local doctor, the druggist and the man who 
owns and edits the local newspaper. For a 
poor man, he has a plentiful supply of 
whisky. As they drink, the light goes out. 
Full of spirit and encouraged by the doctor, 
Bert goes up to the palace and commandeers 
the body. They come staggering back with 
it in a long basket, park this in an alcove 
and fall again to drinking. The doctor con- 
gratulates Bert in a phrase we shall, I feel 
sure, hear repeated. He calls him a 
““renascence man.” The motherless girl is 
promised a holiday in New York, and the 
obituary notice is sent humming round the 
world. It is the corpse who wakes up and 
shatters the dreams of opulence. The under- 


taker suggests euthanasia, the journalist a 
clump on the head, but the doctor, though 
half drunk, immediately jumps to the 
Hippocratic duty of keeping the spark 
alive. The druggist, a religious enthusiast, 
considers the Lord has made a mistake in 
not calling the old man home and delivers 
himself of much strenuous argumentative 
prayer. 

The story follows a surprising course 
before reaching its satisfactory end. Hartley 
Power was delightful to watch as he 
developed from a dull, dispirited little trades- 
man, by way of strong drink and sentiment, 
to a go-getter, a body-snatcher, a genial 





Beatrice Campbell 
who has taken over the role of Alex in John 
Dighton’s successful comedy, ‘* Who Goes There! ”’, 


Her part in “‘ Who Goes There!” is that 
of his sister. 





ghoul, a man who “thinks big.” Launce 
Maraschal was also excellent as the doctor 
who drinks like a fish but obeys the code. 
Fred Johnson surprised by his warmth of 
attack as the evangelical druggist and Brian 
Haines was well in the picture as the news- 
paperman hot for a scoop. Peter Cotes’ 
direction was swift and accurate, and 
Richard Lake’s set functioned so well that a 
distant light and a corpse-basket were fitted 
in without any apparent difficulty. H.G.M. 
“The Biggest Thief in Town” fransferred to the 
Duchess 


Theatre on 14th August. 








“Post Haste” (“ Q” Theatre) 
HILIP KING’S new farce contained 
such well-tested mirth-provokers as a 

rough-tongued, rough-headed old woman, 

her idiot son, a man who stutters, two men 
knocked out by a blow with a warming-pan 
and four men who run round without 

trousers. The happy events arise out of a 

mail robbery organised by an aberrant old 

gentleman to defeat a Liberal candidate in a 

by-election. Desmond Davis’ production 

had the benefit of a gifted company, headed 
by Clifford Mollison as a fatuous young man 
in the Ralph Lynn tradition, and including 

Barbara Shotter, Ann Lancaster, Julian 

Somers, Reginald Barratt, Kenneth Connor 

and Christopher Steele. 

H.G.M. 


“ Poor Judas ” (Arts) 


HIS play by Enid Bagnold, the first of 

three plays chosen as finalists in the Arts 
Theatre’s Festival of Britain Play Com- 
petition, seemed a steep descent after the 
Shaw Festival. The good things in it are 
not very dramatic: A _ fact-grubbing old 
Czech recluse, a kind of Prospero, has spent 
years arranging data to prove that govern- 
ment is a kind of mass betrayal. Méistrust- 
ing his own powers of literary expression, he 
forces an imaginative, phrase - weaving 
Englishman to do the writing-up. In June 
1940 it is no longer possible for them to con- . 
tinue working together in Dieppe and the 
Englishman hurriedly leaves, taking his 
young daughter and all the notes on the 
English section of Prospero’s great work to 
prepare for publication. Four years later he 
is still in Newhaven but, of course, he has 
not done anything about Prospero’s MSS. 
He has every comfort and seems to do 
nothing but drink and talk. If he had means, 
why did he work in Dieppe? The old 
Czech, now partially paralysed, seeks him 
out and is dreadfully upset to find he must 
publish his encyclopedia of treachery with- 
out an English section if publication is to 
take place during his lifetime. But the 
English sluggard declares he is most hopeful. 
That is the end. 

Moments of immobility, waiting for the 
storm to break, recalled Heartbreak House. 
I think this was due to the acting of Tilsa 
Page as the young girl. The play lacked 
a Shotover. Ernest Jay could not prevent 
Prospero being rather a bore. In_ the 
obscurity Robert Harris and Noel Dyson 
seemed to know what they meant. The 

(Continued on page 8) 
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r NE must be relaxed on the Music Hall stage 
: And make all the audience feel cosy: 

One can sit and sip tea— 

And it’s cute to make free 

With moustaches at hand 

On the men in the band. 

Invention is taxed on the music hall stage, 

One just daren’t let the public get dozey— 

One can kick off one’s shoes, 

State one’s views on the news, 

Show one’s X-rays and scars 

And discuss other stars— 

Efficiency Plus which was once all the rage 

Gives way to coy charm on the Music Hall stage. 


Supposing it spreads from the Music Hall stage 

To other more serious branches— 

Donald Wolfit might sneak 

Some of Robey’s technique 

Into classical parts 

When the “ Vic” season starts ! 

This losing of heads on the Music Hall stage 

Is a thing at which each critic blanches. 

And ‘if Dame Edith cracked, 

At the start of each act, 

A nice, intimate gag, 

How could interest flag ? ~~ ~~ 
Historians of Drama would write a new page, + + 
If Actors took tips from the Music Hall stage. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


brightest moments were filled by Maire 
O’Neill, who made two brief but glorious 
appearances as an old Irish “ character ” 
who had nothing to do with the main 
business of the play. The displeasing habit 
of some parents of annexing their children’s 
invitees was briefly touched upon. 

The theme of the play seems more suitable 
for a short story with plenty of character 
dissection. The characters cannot reveal 
themselves sufficiently in the play to make 
the slight action comprehensible. The com- 
petition was praiseworthy but this is 
undoubtedly the dullest production seen at 
the Aris for a long time. H.G.M. 


“ Fires of Midsummer Eve ” 
(New Lindsey) 

T was a richly satisfying experience to see 

at the small New Lindsey Theatre an 
admirable performance of Hermann Suder- 
mann’s masterly play, Johannisfeuer, acted 
with intelligence, vigour and sincerity by 
talented players of the modern school. 

The play was presented in an excellent new 
translation by William Stirling and Anthony 
Spring-Rice under the title of “Fires of 
Midsummer Eve.” One may confess to a 





preference for the title Midsummer Fires, 
under which this consummately constructed 
play was presented at the old Manchester 
Gaiety Theatre by Miss Horniman’s famous 
repertory company some forty years ago. 

In East Prussia, the scene of the play, the 
pagan festival of Midsummer Eve is cele- 
brated by the lighting of fires, and Suder- 
mann employs those fires to symbolise the 
tortured emotions of his two central 
characters: Georg, the nephew, and Marikke, 
the adopted daughter of the landowner 
Vogelreuter, drawn together by their com- 
mon background of dependence, the kindred 
spirits fused in the heat of their passionate 
yet hopeless love. 

The central situation is the fact that Georg 
is engaged to marry his cousin, Vogelreuter’s 
own daughter Trude—devoted to both 
Marikke and Georg—and the wedding is 
fixed for midsummer. 

On Midsummer’s Eve, therefore, we see 
the climax of the conflict raging, unknown 
to the rest of the household, in the breasts 
of Georg and Marikke: honour at war with 
honesty, and all the homely virtues pleading 
trumpet-tongued against the course pre- 
destined by the nature of the lovers. 





(Continued on page 30) 
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Leontes: QO, that is entertainment my bosom likes not, nor my brows. 


JOHN GIELGUD as Leontes, DIANA WYNYARD as Hermione and 
BREWSTER MASON as Polixenes. 


«<The Winter’s Tale ”’ 


SCENES FROM Peter Brook’s masterly 
production of Shakespeare’s “ The Winter’s 
Tale,” which was reviewed in our last issue. 
This, one of the most distinguished of 
London’s theatrical offerings in Festival 
Year, has also been seen at Edinburgh during 
the second week of the Festival, returning 
to the Phoenix Theatre on 3rd September for 
an indefinite run. 


With an outstanding cast which includes 
John Gielgud, Diana Wynyard, Flora 
Robson and Lewis Casson; the lovely settings 
and costumes by Sophie Fedorovitch and the 
charming music by Christopher Fry, this 
exquisite revival will long be remembered as 
one of the most brilliantly successful produc- 
tions of 1951. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Above left: 


Camillo: 1 have lov’d thee— 

Leontes: Make that thy question, and go rot! 
The King, beside himself with jealousy, 
would persuade the unwilling Camillo to 
turn assassin. (Michael Goodliffe as Camillo, 

a Lord of Sicilia.) 


Above: 


Hermione: My prisoner? Or my guest? By your 
dread * Verily,” one of them you shall be. 
Leontes’ Queen exerts all her charm to make 
her husband's friend, Polixenes, King of 
Bohemia, prolong his stay in Sicilia, little 
dreaming that she has aroused in Leontes an 
unreasoning jealousy. 


Left: 


Hermione: But once before I spoke to the purpose? 
When? 


Hermione is puzzled by her husband's 
strange manner. 





Hermione: You look as if you held a brow of much distraction. Are you mov’d, my lord? 


The King’s blind jealous passion begins to sew seeds of doubt in his mind. Soon he is 
tormenting himself with the conviction that his wife has been unfaithful—that Mamillius 


(Robert Anderson, /eft) is:not his son, and that Hermione’s coming child is Polixenes’. 
He banishes Hermione to prison. 


Below: Leontes: Bear the boy hence, he shall not come about her. 





Paulina: Good my liege, | come: And, I beseech you, hear me, who professes myself your loyal 
servant, your physician, your most obedient counsellor . . . 


The faithful Paulina (Flora Robson) brings Hermione’s new-born baby to Leontes 
in the hope of softening his heart. On the right, Lewis Casson as Antigonus, a 
Lord of Sicilia, and Paulina’s husband. 


Leontes: Hence with it, and 
together with the dam 
commit them to the fire! 


Paulina’s brave mis- 
sion proves in vain. 
Leontes will not relent 
—his jealousy burns 
as fiercely as _ ever. 
(In the picture L-R: 
Kenneth Edwards as 
Third Lord and 
William Patrick as a 
Lord.) 





Hermione: My liege, tell me what blessings I have here alive, that I should fear to die? 


The trial of Hermione. Though the oracle proclaims her innocent, Leontes does not change. 
Later, grief strikes him down following the deaths of Mamillius and his Queen. 


Below: Young Shepherd: You're,a made old man. If the sins of 
your youth are forgiven you, you're well to live. 


The scene in Bohemia when the shepherds (George 
Howe and Philip Guard) find Hermione’s baby—thus 
cast away by Leontes with no clue to her identity. 


Autolycus: Softly, dear sir; good sir, softly. 
You ha’ done me a charitable office. 
Some sixteen years later. The 
rogue Autolycus picks the pocket 
of the Young Shepherd. 





Above: 


Perdita: For you there’s rose- 
mary and rue; these keep 
seeming and savour all the 
winter long. 


The baby brought up by 


the Old Shepherd, is now 
a beautiful young girl, 
Perdita (Virginia 
McKenna). She does not 
know that the two stran- 
gers are Polixenes and 
Camillo, who had long 
ago given his allegiance 
to the King of Bohemia. 
They have come in search 
of Florizel, the Prince. 


Left: 


Perdita: Now, my fair’st friend, 
I would I had some flowers 
o” the spring, that might 
become your time of day. 

Perdita has as yet no sus- 

picion that the Young 

Shepherd she loves is the 

King’s son. (Left, Richard 

Gall as Florizel). 





Above and below left: Autolycus and the company sing some of the songs for which 
Christopher Fry composed the music. With Autolycus, below left, Mopsa (Charlotte 
Mitchell) and Dorcas (Joy Rodgers) sing 
“ Whither.” Following this scene Polixenes 
confronts his son and orders him back to 
court. But, enlisting the help of Camillo, the 
two young lovers fly to the Court of Leontes, 
hoping to obtain his sympathy. They give it 
out that they are married. Leontes, still 
mourning the loss of his wife and children, 
takes them to his heart. 
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Right: 

Shepherd: My business, sir, is to the king. 
Autolycus: What advocate hast thou to him? 
The Old Shepherd follows Perdita to Sicilia, 
taking the cradle and chest of gold for proof 
that she is Leontes’ daughter, (George Rose 
as Autolycus). 
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Leontes: Her natural posture! Chide me, dear stone, that I may say indeed thou art Hermione. 


The moving scene when Paulina: brings Leontes to the statue of Hermione, which, as he 
discovers to his great joy, is no statue at all, but his living Queen. 


Leontes: O, she’s warm! If this be magic, let it be Hermione: You gods, look down, and from your sacred 
an art lawful as eating. vials pour your graces upon my daughter’s head. 


The reunion of Leontes and Hermione. Hermione’s joy is complete. 
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The Theatre 
in 
Cheyne Row 


Eric Johns tells the 

story of a unique 

‘model theatre’ in 
Chelsea 


Michael Northen at work on the model stage in 
his miniature theatre. Note the full-size switch- 
board which controls the lighting system 


ONDON’S most magnificently equipped 
theatre, from the point of view of back- 
stage mechanism, is situated in Chelsea, on 
the top floor of a picturesque house in 


Cheyne Row. It has, at a pinch, seating 
accommodation for six people. This 
miraculous miniature theatre, built by 


Michael Northen, is used to solve prelimin- 


ary staging and lighting problems of many | 


complicated productions which are seen at 
a later date in the regular theatre. 


The Cheyne Row Theatre has been built 
in such a way that it can be converted into 
a working scale model of any theatre in the 
country. A series of different proscenium 
openings can transform it into a miniature 
Covent Garden, the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, the Glynde- 
bourne Opera House on the Sussex Downs 
or even the Mercury, which is London’s 
smallest public theatre. This Chelsea model 
embodies all the different technical apparatus 
discovered in any one particular theatre. It 
has six lifts, such as one finds on the stage 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden; 
it has the sliding stage which is one of the 
individual features at Stratford and it has 
the apron stage which has had so dominant 
an influence upon productions at the Old 
Vic. One has only to say the word and 
Mr. Northen converts his theatre into a 
fully equipped working model of any stage 
imaginable. 

One of the largest pieces of furniture in 
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the room is the- board controlling the auto- 
matic lighting system. This full size switch- 
board, one of the console type, is no 
different from those to be found in any 
theatre which believes in the most modern 


equipment. It merely controls an elaborate 
miniature lighting system instead of the 
gigantic flood battens and arc lanterns dis- 
covered at Covent Garden or the Coliseum. 
A cyclorama and sixty counterweighted 
lines for scenery, as well as a series of front- 
of-house lights fixed on the wall facing the 
stage, enables Mr. Northen to capture the 
atmosphere of the real theatre and to fade 
the lighting, at the mere touch of a button, 
from noontide to midnight. There is no 
jerky switching on and off—the volume of 
light is intensified or diminished without a 
sound. From the moment the curtain rises 
the audience willingly surrenders to the 
enchantment of the scene. 

Close on £1,000 has been spent on this 
theatre, which took three years to build, 
mainly because the stage combines the 
ground plans of the most important theatres 
in the country. On that account the design- 
ing called for considerable forethought and 
ingenuity. Mr. Northen did not build the 
theatre for fun, nor as a miraculous toy to 
entertain his friends. He has always been 
interested in the technical side of theatrical 
production and gained valuable practical 
experience when he stage-managed Rise 
Above It, the Gingold-Baddeley-Crisham 











A model on the stage of Michael Northen’s theatre of John Bryan's setting for the first act of 


“The Olympians,” the J. B. Priestley opera which was performed at Covent Garden. 


revue at the Comedy. Later he stage- 
directed both Jupiter Laughs, the A. J. 
Cronin play which starred James Mason, 
and Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The 
Cherry Orchard, in which Athene Seyler 
play Mme. Ranevska. Mr. Northen 
deplored the time wasted on the lighting 
rehearsals of these productions and the delay 
entailed in translating the scenic designer’s 
sketches into practical working scenery. So 
he decided to help designers by building a 
model theatre which would take the technical 
work off their shoulders. 

Designers now bring their sketches for a 
new production to the Cheyne Row Theatre 
to discuss them with Mr. Northen. He 
immediately draws a ground plan and after 
converting his stage into a working replica 
of that upon which the real production will 
eventually be seen, he makes a model of the 
sets in white card. The producer is called 
in, and together with the designer the acting 
areas are discussed. Then the model is re- 
built in terms of flats, borders and back- 
cloths, which are all coloured, hung and 
placed like the life-size scenery in the 
finished production. Preliminary lighting is 
discussed and tried out and as the Cheyne 
Row Theatre is so elaborately equipped with 
counterweighted lines the scene changes are 
worked out in such a way that most of the 
snags are ironed out before the first 
rehearsal is called at the theatre. The saving 
of time and money is incalculable. 


(Picture by Roger Wood) 


Such famous designers as Leslie Hurry, 
Sophie Fedorovitch, Audrey Cruddas, James 
Bailey, John Piper, Loudon Sainthill and 
Peter Brook have used the Cheyne Row 
Theatre to work out the problem of con- 
verting their drawings into three dimensional 
stage settings. Among recent presentations 
which were tried out on this Chelsea stage 
are the Priestley-Bliss opera, The Olympians; 
the Stratford productions of Measure for 
Measure and King Lear; the Alec Guinness 
Hamlet; Peter Brook’s current production 
of The Winter's Tale and this year’s 
Glyndebourne version of Don Giovanni. 

Far from being an elaborate toy, Mr. 
Northen’s theatre is playing a prominent 
part in the scientific staging of some of the 
most memorable productions of our time. 
In appreciation of the help given them by 
Mr. Northen many designers leave their 
coloured sketches behind. Some have been 
framed and adorn the staircase. In the 
auditorium is a delightful drawing of 
Garrick. Beneath it has been mounted a 
priceless scrap of paper—once used as a 
theatre pass. On it, in Garrick’s own hand, 
one read ADMIT TWO INTO THE BOXES 
—DAVID GARRICK. As the great actor 
was so fascinated by stage lighting, which he 
concealed from the Drury Lane audience of 
his day, it is certain that had he lived in our 
time he would have visited the theatre in 
Cheyne Row regularly before each of his 
new productians. 

















FORTUNE THEATRE 


“The 
Rollow”’ 


@ AGATHA CHRISTIE'S new 
thriller is a workmanlike 
piece of stagecraft which keeps 
the suspense well to the fore 
until the fall of the curtain. The 
scene throughout is the garden 
room of Sir Henry Angkatell’s 
house “ The Hollow,” situated 
about eighteen miles from Lon- 
don. The play is directed by 
Hubert Gregg, with decor by 
Joan Jefferson Farjeon. 


Pictures by Robin Adler 


Right: 


Lady Angkatell: It looks to me like a 
lobster, 


Jeanne de Casalis as the scatter- 

brained Lady Angkatell who 

has just arranged for a week- 

end party of rather ill-assorted 
friends. 


Sir Henry: 1 really believe Lucy would feel she could get away with 
murder. 


A moment near the opening of the play, showing George 
Thorpe as Sir Henry and Beryl Baxter as Henrietta 
Angkatell, his niece, a sculptress. 





Above left: 


Dr. Christow: You can be sure of no-one in this world. 


Doctor John Christow (Ernest Clark), an 

eminent specialist, has been invited with his 

wife, Gerda. We discover that Henrietta and 
he are lovers. 


Above: 

Dr. Christow: Why on earth did you make a thing 
like this? 

Henrietta has fashioned a small statuette 

along conventional lines for Gerda, John’s 

wife (Joan Newell), a timorous creature who 
knows nothing of her husband’s liaison. 


Left: 
Doris: Her ladyship is bats, isn’t she, Mr. Gudgeon? 


Patricia Jones as Doris, the new maid, and 
A. J. Brown as Gudgeon, the imperturbable 
butler. 











Above: 


Veronica (Dianne Foster): I just came along to beg 
help from my nearest neighbour. 


An unexpected caller that evening is Veronica 

Craye, a well-known film star, who has 

rented a cottage nearby. Also in the picture 

is Edward Angkatell (Colin Douglas), in love 
with Henrietta. 


Above right: 


Sir Henry: Every woman ought to be able to shoot 
with a revolver. 


Also invited for the week-end is Midge 
Harvey (Jessica Spencer), whose mother was 
an Angkatell. 


Right: 


Veronica: I can’t think why I have this terrible passion 
for you. 


It transpires that years before Dr. Christow 

had been engaged to Veronica, who now 

wishes him to get a divorce and marry her. 

Attracted, in spite of himself, the doctor had 

gone to her cottage and as a tragic sequel, 

is shot dead at “ The Hollow” the following 
day. 





Inspector (Martin Wyldeck): You seem to know a good Lady Angkatell: Open wide—look what's coming! 
On ee ee. : : The inconsequential hostess also has a reason 

John was shot with one of Sir Henry's for wishing to dispose of the doctor and, as a 

revolvers and the butler is questioned. result of her chatter, Sir Henry’s suspicions 
Centre: Det.-Sgt. Penny (Shaw Taylor). are aroused. 


Edward: Midge, don’t ever leave me again. Gade: John, Joba, where are you? sf 
Midge and Edward discover they love each After the inquest nee Se 
other, to Lady Angkatell’s great joy, for her stricken at the loss of net me oO 
big obsession is that the Angkatell family moment towards the end of the play, . | 

must go on. it would be unfair to divulge who was | 
doctor’s murderer. 
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Whispers from the Wings 


by 
Looker-On 


OME actresses sweep the stage with a 
broom, others with their talent. Dora 
Bryan has done both. Her vital personality, 
her remarkable versatility and her irre- 
sistible comic gifts have made no small 
contribution towards the success of The 
Lyric Revue, which is drawing all the Town, 
including Princess Margaret, to the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. As Miss Bryan 
was a new name in revue to many of us on 
the first night, it came as something of a 
surprise to discover that she has been on 
the stage since she was twelve. : 

In those days she was still at school, but 
used to spend the Christmas season in 
pantomime, singing and dancing with a 
juvenile troupe. From the beginning she 
was singled out for speciality numbers. On 
one occasion she shared a scene with the 
comedian, popping out of an Easter egg, 
dressed as a chicken. She felt convinced, 
even in those days that the theatre was the 
only life for her. 

On leaving school at fourteen she joined 
the repertory company in her native town 
of Oldham. That was when she used a 
broom to sweep the stage. She was classed 
as a student, but given 7/6 a week to carry 
out the duties of assistant stage manager and 
play child-parts as often as they came along. 
By the time she left the Oldham Repertory 
Theatre at the age of twenty she was leading 
lady, earning their maximum salary of £5 a 
week. 

She packed a tremendous amount of 
valuable work into those six years. She 
played every type of part, which accounts 
for her versatility in The Lyric Revue, where 
she is seen as a Cockney hotel receptionist; 
the girl in the Park who longs to fling away 
her meat loaf sandwiches and be a misery 
in mink; the ageing child star whose film 
career is on the wane as she approaches her 
ninth birthday and the Mittel European 
Cinderella. 

Apart from gaining rich experience as an 
actress in Oldham, Miss Bryan learned to 
be a trouper. The theatre was the only 
thing that mattered in her life. She took 
an intense pride in the achievement of the 
company and soon developed that almost 
fanatical loyalty to her profession that one 
finds in every actress worthy of the name. 
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Dora Bryan 


She used to spend best part of every Sunday 
re-upholstering the stage furniture to give it 
a new look for each successive production. 
She begged or borrowed in turn almost every 
chair, cushion, picture and vase in her own 
home. She would go to any lengths to try 
to make each production as realistic as 
possible. When they staged the Cronin 
play, Jupiter Laughs, she went to the 
hospital to borrow a skeleton, as well as a 
bathchair in which to transport it to the 
theatre. Wearing slacks and a sweater, she 
wheeled it through the crowded streets of 
Oldham without turning a hair. 

When Miss Bryan left Oldham she joined 
Harry Hanson’s Court Players; then she 
played at the Colchester Repertory Theatre 
and visited Italy with Ensa. By that time she 
had saved £60. She spent it wisely on 
coming to London to look for a job. Her 
first part was Nancy in a revival of Gaslight 
at the New Lindsey. This was soon followed 
by a part in the short-lived Stage Door at 
the Saville. She later went on tour in 
Private Lives and, at the Winter Garden, 
took over from Joan Dowling the leading 
child-part in No Room at the Inn. Noel 
Coward chose her for the bar-maid in Peace 
in Our Time and then for three years she 
played the maid in Traveller's Joy at the 
Criterion. Just before The Lyric Revue she 
made a deep impression in the West-End as 
the Cockney girl from Rotherhithe in 
Accolade, the Emlyn Williams’ play at the 
Aldwych. 


(Continued on page 30) 








Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American’ 
Correspondent 





Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray in the new Broadway 
musical revue “Two on the Aisle.” 


T took a little time but Broadway has 
finally discovered Dolores Gray. She is 
the sensation of the season, much as Carol 
Channing was the year before in the still 
current Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and Mary 
Martin before her in the everlasting South 
Pacific, but what no one can figure out is 
where Miss Gray found all the talent or who 
in England developed her natural resources. 
When she left America to play in Annie Get 
Your Gun,:a role she won because the pro- 
ducers couldn’t snare a “name,” she had 
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E Mawby Green’ 


appeared in just two musicals, The Seven 
Lively Arts, in which her main contribution } 
was in being so good to look at, and Are#® 
You With It? in which we must confess ¥ 
we marked her off as a disappointment—a || 
hard, brassy blonde without a style of her > 
own. Then came those twenty-two curtain” 
calls on Annie’s opening night at the 
Coliseum and an influx of rave reports from — 
returning visitors, but still an air of scep-— 
ticism persisted. Neither Rodgers and 

Hammerstein, Irving Berlin nor Cole Porter 

wrote a new musical for her and after read- 

ing a great many musicals by lesser lights, 

she decided to return home in a non-book 

show, the revue Two on the Aisle, co- 

starring the fabulously funny Bert Lahr. 


We can’t tell you what happened on open- 
ing night, except to report the reviewers 
without exception acclaimed her a musical 
comedy star of the first magnitude, but 
second night was quite an occasion. Her 
first appearance was greeted with a smatter- 
ing of applause, but we don’t think she sang 
more than eight bars of a sultry temperature 
raiser, “ Hold Me Tight,” in which she pro- 
claims she has no need for diamonds and 
minks as long as she can have a man who 
can do one thing right, and the whole 
audience buzzed with excitement then glued 
their eyes back on Miss Gray and never took 
them off for the rest of the evening. She 
practically stopped the show first song out, 
came as close with “If You Hadn’t, But 
You Did,” and wrapped the evening up with 
“ Give a Little, Get a Little Love” in the 
second act. The applause was tremendous; 
she kissed Mr. Lahr so the show might con- 
tinue, and as she slipped behind the curtain 
to go to her dressing room, her high-spirited 
“ Zowie” to a friend backstage, echoed 
throughout the theatre. 

Now that time for contemplation has set 
in, it strikes us that perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary thing about Miss Gray’s triumph 
is that the songs she has are so mediocre. 
Jule Styne who wrote the music is on the 
old-fashioned side, while Betty Comden and. 
Adolphe Green, the lyricists, are fond of the 
intricate, the modern, and the wedding is 
obviously none too happy, but Miss Gray 
with her infinite variety just about convinces 

(Continued on page 26) 











‘Man and Superman’ 


in its entirety 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Two scenes from “ Don Juan on Hell,” which has been 
included in the ‘“‘ Man and Superman” performance 
once a week since June. This full version of the Shaw 
play has been John Clements’ special contribution to 
the Festival of Britain. Since ist August the entirety 
version has been given each Wednesday. Above: 
Mendoza (Esme Percy, centre) and the democrats. 
Below: L-R: John Clements as Don Juan Tenorio; Kay 
Hammond as Dona Ama de Ulloa; Esme Percy as the 
Devil and D. A. Clarke-Smith as the Statue of 
Gonzalo. 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


you that every number from Two on the 
Aisle is destined to become an all-time 
favourite—and how far this is from the 
truth is apparent when any other singer 
attempts them. 

Having realised her one driving ambition 
to become a Broadway star, Miss Gray has 
made it known that her next goal is to 
become a dramatic actress. The usual 
reaction to such bits of information is to 
wag one’s head sadly and say, “ Must she ? ” 
but after watching her way with a line of 
dialogue in several of the sketches, this 
observer is quite willing to shake his head 
enthusiastically and agree she can do any- 
thing she sets her new and most becoming 
ash blonde head to. 

But Two on the Aisle is not all Dolores 
Gray. After the warm glow of pleasure that 
comes from watching a talented performer 
firmly establish herself as a star, the next 
nicest thing that can happen is to see a 
favourite comedian get some material with 
which to be funny and Bert Lahr hasn’t had 
it so good in many years. Already his 
Schneider, a park paper _picker-upper, 
threatened with demotion to the city dump, 
by a new over-ambitious member of the 
clean-up squad, is being discussed as 
affectionately as his master bit of clowning, 
“* Woodman Spare That Tree,” and through- 
out the entertainment he pops up as 
Captain Universe, a space cadet; Valentino; 
Queen Victoria; Siegfried, etc., and with 
Dolores Gray he does an old burlesque 
sketch, first as it was done in the good old 
Minsky days, then as T. S. Eliot might have 
handled the same material, and finally Cole 
Porter—all deliciously amusing. 

Since there is no immediate chance for 
you to see Mr. Lahr clowning in person, 
perhaps the next best thing might be to catch 
him in the motion picture, Mister Universe, 
currently in release in England, in which he 
plays a crooked wrestling promoter, and you 
will ‘see how a veteran comedian can take a 
conventional part and almost single-handedly 
spark a picture to success. 

Undoubtedly the weakest part of Two on 
the Aisle are the dance routines despite the 





presence and excellent work of Colette 
“Legs” Marchant of Les Ballets de Paris 
in two of them, but producer, Arthur Lesser, 
is still content for it seems he has broken 
the summer jinx and come up with a hit. 

The next attraction due to solicit Broad- 
way’s pleasure is Aimee Stuart’s Lace on 
Her Petticoat, which Herman Shumlin is 
patterning for over here and, if all hopes 
go according to schedule, should arrive in 
time for comment by this column next 
month. In the meantime, a quick look into 
the Summer Theatre haylofts will acquaint 
you as to who and what has been drawing 
—other than mosquitos—in these Maine to 
Florida and points west off-Broadway 
retreats. Judy Holliday, riding on the crest 
of her sock Born Yesterday appeal, found 
time before taking off to tickle the movie 
cameras again to accept a few sellout 
summer theatre engagements at $4,000 a 
week plus 50 per cent. of the profits in Elmer 
Rice’s Dream Girl, which clever comedy has 
yet to hit the West End and now, why not 
with Miss Holliday ? Olivia de Havilland, 
undaunted by her failure to capture Broad- 
way with her appearance in Romeo and 
Juliet, decided she would take a crack at 
Candida and spread her motion picture 
magic in a ten week tour of selected summer 
theatre spots, thereby making one of the 
few top movie personalities courageous 
enough to wrestle publicly with the works of 
both Shakespeare and Shaw inside of six 
months. Then there is John Garfield in 
Golden Boy; Joan Bennett in Susan and 
God; Constance Bennett in Skylark; Eve 
Arden in Here Today; Melvyn Douglas and 
Signe Hasso in a new comedy, Glad Tidings, 
and several managements are testing several 
West End successes hoping to find them 
suitable for New York but with scant luck 
so far. British visitors to America this 
summer, therefore, would have been made 
to feel at home with such familiars as 
Background, Miss Mabel, The Holly and the 
Ivy, Home at Seven, See How They Run and 
The Fourposter. 

The biggest catch of the summer session 
was the baiting of Claudette Colbert to 


(Continued on page 35) 








the rudimentary rules of 


Hints on the Art of Acting 


In this book of talks on acting given by Dame Irene Vanbrugh, she 
discusses the simple and higher technique of dramatic art—from 








timing and 
le points of 
Published by Hutchinson at 6s. net. 


‘ business * in a scene, to the more difficult and subt 
degree of finesse. 


IRENE VANBRUGH 
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Henry V at 
Stratiord 


Festival 
by Harold Matthews 


ITH Anthony Quayle’s production of 

Henry V on 3ist July the Festival of 
Festivals is complete. What H. G. Wells 
called “ the ornamental tapestry of history ” 
is beautifully displayed and the closing 
chapters of a brief triumphant period are 
stirringly related. 

Henry V held for one year more power 
than any of our kings before or since. He 
was master of England and France. He is 
reputed to have been in himself worthy of 
his position—handsome, tall and graceful, 
eloquent, courteous and winning, intrepid 
and resolute—and Shakespeare has matched 
with his poetry this splendid picture. It is, 
therefore, a matter of difficulty to cast this 
hero on the stage, and it is doubtful if it has 
been done with complete success in this 
instance. The carrying over of the Prince 
from Henry IV is interesting, but there 
appears neither metamorphosis, which was 
not in this case required, nor development. 
Henry the King appears with the same plain 
mask and the same air of self-absorption as 
Prince Hal, but with much more to express 
within the same limitations. Richard Burton 
does wonders with but two organ stops and 
a blank stare, but a Shakespearean lead 
demands more variety and more feeling. 
This Henry is certainly soldierly but not 
romantic. From the lips of a _ militant 
demagogue, some of the poetry seems out of 
character and to be reeled off as a task, but 
the voice, for all its monotony—or perhaps 
because of it—is certainly stirring. We seem 
to see a realist thrusting through the 
romantic tissue of the carefully woven 
tapestry. But, though realistic, the king 
appears too youthful for truth to history. 
Henry was 28 at Agincourt and 33 when he 
wooed Katherine — a middle-aged man for 
those days. 

The permanent structure, used for all the 
chronicles, had become an old friend and it 
seemed to fit the play like a glove, the 
bustling activity with which it was adapted 
to Harfleur, Southampton or the Court of 
France adding to the excitement. There was 
a scaling-ladder brought on for Harfleur and 
dear old Bardolph was forced to ascend it. 
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Richard Burton as 


Here Richard Burton’s martial ardour was 
excellent and his call “ to the breach ” had a 
fine effect. The staging, and Shakespeare’s 
habit of crowning a loser with an immortal 
garland, made memorable Peter Henchie’s 
seven lines spoken as Governor of fallen 
Harfleur. It was also a pleasure to hear 
Duncan Lamont speak the poetry of 
Montjoy’s speeches. Dramatic effect was 
gained by having Fluellen carry to the King 
the inert body of the Boy, and also excuse 
for the King’s outburst. Timothy Harley 
has done good service as the Boy throughout 
the sequence. Robert Hardy was vital, 
amusing and altogether likeable as Fluellen 
but, with Hugh Griffith in the company, 
some disappointment was inevitable. Mr. 
Griffith gave us, instead, a restrainedly comic 
Archbishop. This primate must be funny. 
If he were not, his cynical materialism would 
shock us. 

Chorus, the part that Garrick chose to 
play, was spoken with charm, variety and 
perhaps a little too much explosive energy 
by Michael Redgrave, who secms able to do 
anything with blank verse. The mad King 
of France had still some majesty at the hands 
of Michael Gwynn. Among his entourage, 
Alan Badel’s Dauphin stood out, clear-cut, 


haughty, impetuous, unpleasant. Barbara 
(Continued on page 30) 





Henry V 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


«The 


Passing 
Day  ) 


at the 
St. Martin’s 


Left: James Young as 
Mr. Black, a commer- 
cial traveller, and 
Joseph Tomelty as 
John Fibbs, the shop- 
keeper. The play is 
about a day in the life 
of John Fibbs and 
takes the form of a 
flashback after his 
death in a street 
accident. 


Left: Mr. Fibbs with 
Samson, the ghoulish 
gravedigger (John Mc- 
Bride), who tries to 
enter into a deal with 
the old man over his 
coffin. The scene of 
the play is a small 
village in Northern 
Ireland at the present 
time. 





@ SCENES from 
George Shiels’ 
gripping play which 
was originally seen 
last March at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, 
in the special season 
of Irish plays presen- 
ted by the Northern 
Ireland Festival Com- 
pany. Tyrone Guthrie 
the producer and 
the setting is by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


Right: Mr. Black with 
the Nurse (Patricia 
Stewart). These two, 


like all the characters 
in the play, with the 
exception of the 
lawyer, are dishonest 
through and through. 


Right: The Nurse with 
Peter, John  Fibbs’ 
hypocritical nephew 
(Allan McClelland), 
who helps in the shop, 
and who, like the old 
man’s cold, grasping 
wife, only waits for 
his uncle’s death to 
plot for the money. 





Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


In revue Miss Bryan is happier than ever. 
She is a jive-fan and likes the idea of work- 
ing to music. One of her most enjoyable 
moments in the revue is her brief appearance 
as a chorus girl in “ Kiss Me, Mrs. Alving,” 
the musical burlesque of Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
Revue gives her a chance to play parts which 
would never come her way in the ordinary 
course of events. It is also less monotonous 
than playing the same part in a play night 
after night. 

Though she hails from Oldham, Miss 
Bryan has always been cast for Cockney 
parts on the stage. She has a special affec- 
tion for the broad, easily understood humour 
of the North and wonders why no manager 
has given her a chance to exploit it in a 
Lancashire lass réle. Here is a golden 
opportunity for a dramatist with a flair for 
writing dialect. Miss Bryan, the discovery 
of the Festival year and the latest darling 
of playgoers, has swept the London stage 
this summer without the aid of a broom. 





Henry V at Stratford (Con:.) 
Jefford was a beautiful and beautifully 


poised Queen of France, and Hazel 
Penwarden a_ dainty and humorous 
Katherine. Rosalind Atkinson, having as 


Hostess well delivered Falstaff’s epitaph and 
died in the spital, unexpectedly reappeared 
as Alice. 

The low. characters were full of life. 
Richard Wordsworth lent a rolling eye to 
Pistol and made the burlesque of a long-dead 
style of bombast yield amusement. He 
demonstrated how “ the fig of Spain ” should 
be awarded. The modern raspberry has 
nothing on it. William Squire made a pos- 
turing Cockney of Nym, and Michael Bates 
repeated his enduring Bardolph. Geoffrey 
Bayldon’s Irish sapper counted for quite a 
bit—a memorable little episode was his 
breeze with Fluellen. An excellent portrait 
of the common soldier was the Williams of 
Raymond Westwell, who moved us to sym- 
pathy and admiration, so that we could not 
enjoy his humiliation although recognising 
its disciplinary necessity. 

Again, the decor of Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
seemed admirable, particularly the dark, 
faded, war-stained, October colours of the 
English before and after Agincourt. 


Se ee oe ee” ae ee 
will be included in our The — 
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Stratford-upon-. 
performance on sana “23 October with “Ene 
Henry 





New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 


Here is a play which develops with the 
inevitably of true tragedy, a play in which 
every spoken line fulfils the treble purpose 
of delineating character, building up 
“‘ atmosphere ” and pressing the action for- 
ward. The poignancy of hushed expectation 
is sustained by tense situations which 
resolve themselves only to reform, as wave 
succeeds wave of an incoming tide. 

Laurence Payne and that equally talented 
player, Yvonne Mitchell, well matched in 
intensity and technique, gave remarkable 
performance as the two lovers. Adrienne 
Corri’s sweet girlishness as Trude and 
Reginald Dyson’s ripe portrayal of lusty 
Vogelreuter left agreeable memories, while 
Miriam Karlin’s rendering of the old beggar 
woman, Marikke’s Lithuanian mother, was 
a masterpiece of the macabre. W.B.C. 


“Fires of Midsummer Eve” tramsferred to the 
Embassy on 7th August. 


“My Wife’s Lodger ” (Comedy) 

HIS comedy is not slick, sophisticated or 

even particularly funny. But the play 
achieves its purpose. It is a homely, unpre- 
tentious piece which reiterates the theme of 
the down-trodden husband elevated to power 
over his family by a legacy. It is done in 
such a way that we forget that we have seen 
it all before. Admirably staged, and well 
acted by a provincial company with the 
author in the lead, My Wife’s Lodger brings 
to the West-End a touch of the local theatre 
without giving us its drawbacks. And if 
Mr. Roche could get Willie and “ Tex” 
Sebastian, the GI just home from Korea, 
drunk in half the time it takes at present, so 
much the better. J.H. 


“Who on Earth ” (“2”) 
HO ON EARTH. is light-hearted, 


amusing, well-acted and so staged that 
it is always a pleasure to look at. Unfor- 


tunately, the legend of the flying saucer has . 


been explained away so prosaically by the 
military authorities that the arrival of a man 
from Mars complete with flying saucer has 
lost some of its potency as a theme. But the 
situation is not the master of the play; only 
the frame for witty dialogue and delicious 
acting. As such, the fact that six months 
ago we might have thought it possible for a 
man with silver legs to walk into a basement 
flat in Kensington doesn’t really matter. In 
any case, the play was worth while simply 
for Barry Sinclair's non-stop interpretation 
of himself as a typewriter. J.H. 
(Continued on page facing) 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“Intimate Relations ” (Strand) 

HARLES FRANK’S translation of Jean 

Cocteau’s “Les Parents Terribles,” 
which was first presented at the Arts Theatre 
in April, was put on at the Strand Theatre on 
26th July. It seems hardly the play for a 
big theatre. One imagines M. Cocteau to 
have written it for his own amusement, to 
pack three dramas and a tragedy into small 
compass, patterned pentagonally, and to 
treat as light comedy. 

We have the star-crossed lovers, the 
morbidly possessive mother, the ageing 
spinster devoted to her sister’s husband, the 
unsuccessful inventor whose young mistress 
by coincidence meets and falls in love with 
his son. All the themes are cheapened by 
being bound together and treated naturalisti- 
cally. The English acting, excellent as it is, 
gives the impression of dull, respectable 
people who have got into a mess that might 
happen to anybody. It is like a bedroom 
farce re-written by Pirandello in serious vein. 

It is interesting to see a stiffly sordid drama 
played as comedy and open an avenue of 
irreverent speculation. Even “ Macbeth ” 
could be played as comedy; but a nearer 
case is Ibsen. Imagine Cecily Courtneidge 
as Mrs. Alving and “ Ghosts” would be a 
riot. At the Strand, burlesque could not be 
indulged and there was felt the approach of 
boredom in spite of the famous author’s 
staggering situations and the accomplished 
acting. 

Ballard Berkeley as George passed imper- 
ceptibly from drama to farce and back and 
was always good to watch and hear. Fay 
Compton, as his dreadful wife Yvonne, 
followed a very difficult course with 
admirable judgment. With suicide as the 
goal, it must be hard to know just how funny 
one can afford to be. Sarah Lawson, as the 
young woman beloved by father and son, 
had a less complicated but very strenuous 
role and it was impossible not to be moved 
by her grief. Robin Lloyd played the son 
acceptably and simply. Cicely Paget- 
Bowman as Leonie, Yvonne’s sister, brought 
an atmosphere of breeding and normality 



























A scene in “‘ My Wife’s Lodger,” the Dominic Roche 
farce, reaching its 100th performance at the Comedy 


Theatre on 8th September. Picture shows Alan 
Sedgewick (on floor) as “Tex” Sebastian, and 
Dominic Roche as Willie Higginbottom. 


(Scene by Rimis) 





into the untidy scenes. Judith Furse’s pro- 
duction was admirable on the lines chosen 
—presumably by the author. 

H.G.M. 


“Prophesy to the Wind ” (Watergate) 


N this play, Norman Nicholson imagines 
a small community in Cumberland main- 
taining itself in the far Future by sheep- 
rearing and simple agriculture and having no 
contact with the rest of the world. The 
chief’s daughter is excited at the prospect of 
the arrival of a kinsman, a kind of Ulysses. 
He is a great disappointment, having turned 
to the piracy and foray way of life. The 
place she had prepared for him in her heart 
is quickly filled by a mysterious newcomer, 
a young engineer of our own time, whose 


body has been pickled for centuries down a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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| grated other towns understand by a 
festival is Brighton’s ordinary condition. 
That prince of pageant masters who became 
known as the Prince Regent, giving a name 
to a famous period of fashion, did there, 
like an earlier prince in Xanadu, “a stately 
pleasure dome decree” and for over 150 
years Brighton has been almost perpetually 
en fete. Few princes have left so popular a 
memorial and it is good to note that the 
habit of sneering at George IV is going out 
of favour. ; 

The Regency Festival Exhibition in the 
Royal Pavilion was opened without cere- 
mony at 4 o’clock on 16th July. Much 
trouble has been taken to restore to the 
pavilion the handsome elaborations it bore 
in its heyday as a royal residence. Even the 
original wall-papers have been replaced. 
The banqueting-hall had the appearance of 
being about to be put to its intended use 
and electric light shone on so much gold 
plate that the long table had had to be given 
additional supports. 

The Regent’s favourite portrait painter, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, is commemmorated 
by an exhibition of his works in the neigh- 
bouring Art Gallery. Gainsborough, the 
greater genius, has no discoverable connec- 
tion with Brighton or with the Regency 
period proper. There is in his work a refine- 
ment to which Brighton has never aspired. 
It is perhaps for this reason that she added 
to her celebration of the Festival of Britain 
a play about Gainsborough and his family 
in the years before her own rise to fame. 

The Gainsborough Girls, by Cecil Beaton, 
received its premiere at the Theatre Royal 
on 16th July.” It shows how Thomas 
Gainsborough’s two daughters too dearly 
loved a lord. The story is diffusely told 


Brighton in Festival Year 






and what should be tragical 


situations 
become painful scenes, but there are also 


some beautiful tableau effects. In ballad 
and drama only one story about two sisters 
seems possible and, so, all depends on the 
telling. 

The characters were an attractive group. 
The forthrightness and impetuosity of the 
painter Gainsborough was well portrayed by 
that excellent actor Laurence Hardy. 
Angela Baddeley put a good face on the | 
part of his match-making wife. Josephine 
Stuart as the sweet child Margaret, Muriel 
Pavlow as the spiteful and treacherous Mary, 
Michael Shepley as the family friend, Mr. 
Christie, Hugh Latimer as the caddish Lord 
Philpot, Barbara Cavan as his mother the 
Countess of Codlington, and Helen Christie 
as the beautiful Emma Hart formed a 
promising team. Some memorable near-stills 
were arranged. It was when the characters 
had to speak that we were disappointed. 
Words failed them. The dialogue had 
neither elegance nor bite. The author has 
been unable to express in the literary field 
that impeccable taste which characterises 
all his decor. Indeed, the play was not free 
of vulgarity. 

The vixenish Mary had the best acting 
part and Muriel Pavlow made the most of 
it. Her appearance as the “ Blue Boy ” was 
extremely effective. Hugh Latimer made 
Lord Philpot seem “a proper man,” as 
Desdemona would say, in flat opposition to 
what the story needed. He seemed a hand- 
some and reliable stick with not too much 
charm, either obvious or sinister. 

The name of Norman Marshall as director 
was a guarantee that the best had been made 
of the material provided. 

H.G.M. 
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Unhand us, varlets ! 


Let go of our windpipes! Put down that cosh ! 
Nothing shall make us divulge the secret recipe 
of Pimm’s No. 1. Only six people know it, and 
we won't talk. Pimm’s use the very best gin and 
liqueurs, but how we compound it, ah! We're 
just not telling. 


PIMM’S No.1 
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For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 

Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up ... their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 
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problems is readily available 
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at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
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up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 


mine and who has awakened and crawled 
into the air. Ulysses urges the expediency 
of tipping the newcomer back down the 
shaft, but the chieftain has gentlemanly 
scruples. His scruples are overcome when 
the engineer, having found a dynamo and 
some bits of copper wire, offers to convert 
the dale into an industrial area. Only after 
he has been killed does the old man learn 
that he is to expect a grandchild—and it is 
assumed that it will be a male child with all 
the engineer’s aptitudes. 

Donald Eccles did good work as the 
engineer and Margot van der Burgh was 
ardent and eloquent as the young girl. The 
writing is distinguished but in places lacks 
the urgency that the drama seems to require. 

Christopher Hewett’s new late night enter- 
tainment was also presented on 7th August. 
In it the deviser was well supported by 
Angela Lee and Celia Helda, taking off the 
Twenties, and by some newcomers, among 
whom Joan Plowright was outstanding. The 
material was a little stale and the pretence 
that the performers were actually in the act 
of hashing it up almost too convincing. 

H.G.M. 


“ The Polygamist ” (New Lindsey) 
EITH HASSLETON, would-be Don 
Juan but actually a helpless, hot 
tempered, selfish bore with no mind of his 
own, being influenced by a talkative mischief 
maker of the name of Charles Widdrop, 
imagines that the latest girl friend, Leonora, 
will be an improvement on his devoted wife, 
Madge, and asks her for a divorce. Madge 
flatly refusing to make things easy for them 
at her expense, her precious husband brings 
the girl friend home to share the flat, 
Leonora crudely informing the wife that she 
means to “ push her out.” 

But Madge declines to be pushed, with- 
draws to her own room, and leaves the other 
two to work things out. After a week of 
trial and (mainly) error, Leonora, unskilled 
in housewifery and finding domestic chores 
even more abhorrent than her part-time 
husband, walks out on him; to be followed 
immediately by the lawful spouse, who has, 




















































































Denholm Ellictt 


the young English actor, now appearing in Christopher 
Fry’s poetic play, “A of Prisoners,” has just 
received the Donaldson Award for the Broadway 
debut performance Of the 1950-51 season in “ Ring 
Round the Moon.” A scroll and golden key arrived 
during August. 
This is the third American recognition Mr. Elliott 
has received. Previously he was voted by the New 
York critics the most promising young foreign actor 
for his performance in “‘ Ring Round the Moon” and 
for his work in Fry’s other play, ‘“‘ Venus Observed,” 
in London, he won the 1950 Clarence Derwent award 
for the best foreign performance. 





very wisely, decided to join up with her 
friend Doris, the bullied but now rebellious 
wife of Charles. So Charles, hoist by his 
own petard,-and now completely deflated, 
must perforce follow the despised sex’s 
example and join the other deserted husband. 
As neat and pretty and a-moral as you 
please; but it takes a French writer and a 
French cast to get away with such an airy 
trifle. In the absence of these desiderata, 
Betty England made a really first rate effort 
in the part of Madge, while Aubrey Dexter 
gave us an effective character study of the 
overbearing Charles, W.B.C. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Echees from Broadway (Contd.) 


appear in the world premiere of a new 
comedy by Noél Coward, Island Fling, pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild and John C. 
Wilson at their famed summer playhouse in 
Westport, Connecticut, where Come Back, 
Little Sheba and The Silver Whistle took the 
pre-Broadway test two seasons ago. 

Once bearing the title Home and Colonial 
and then South Sea Bubble, this latest 
Coward “cavortion” was written for 
Gertrude Lawrence, who luckily escaped the 
testing of her personal draw over some 
dismal matter by getting herself signed to a 
two year contract in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s The King and I. The bubbly and 
beautiful Miss Colbert, however, knew she 
had nothing to lose just as long as she stayed 
in the hills and away from Broadway. No 
critics there powerful enough to kill the 
mighty Colbert-Coward combination. 

In Island Fling she plays the daughter of 
a Duchess married to a Labourite, currently 
the Governor of a typical, British-ruled, 
Polynesian isle. He wants to swing the 
conservatives or imperialist natives over to 
the new regime and asks his wife to be par- 
ticularly nice to their leader, a sort of 
personable Aly Khan. Miss Colbert agrees, 
not out of political conviction or personal 
inclination, but because it is‘ her wifely duty. 
The first act is devoted to setting up this 
none too scintillating situation and the intro- 
duction of the inner circle that haunts the 
Governor’s mansion and bears the white 
man’s burden, particularly as seen through 
the eyes of two of Miss Colbert’s Mayfair 
friends, who, apparently, have been living in 
sin ever since Private Lives. They get the 
best of Mr. Coward’s crispies, but somehow 
they seem like unhappy displaced persons 
and much less amusing than they or Mr. 
Coward think they are. (Old sophisticated 
playwrights never die they just fade away!) 

Well, to get on with it, Miss Colbert, 
piqued at the narrow-mindedness of the most 
right wing of the island clique, personified 
by a Harridan named Cuckoo Honey, who 
has caught her dancing with the native 
leader, she inveigles the willing man into 
taking her on to another party and at 4 a.m. 
finds herself trying to keep down his desires 
in his beach house hideaway. The tussle to 
Save the removal of her bustle is won by 
Miss Colbert only after she has conked her 
aggressor on the head with a bottle, meaning 
Mr. Coward can now go into his third act, 
the next morning, and stack his cards for the 


(Continued overleaf) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION 





Improved Results 


The 24th Annual General Meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporaton Ltd. 
was held on 2nd August in London, Sir 
PHILIP WARTER (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

During the year the board decided to close 
the studios at Welwyn and concentrate film 
production at our modern Elstree studios. 
Economies arising from this rationalisation, 
together with our policy of strictly ‘control- 
ling production expenditure, have contributed 
to a considerable extent to the improved 
results which we are pleased to record for 
the year 1950-51. 

The trading profits of the group show an 
increase of £298,651 from. £2,205,624 to 
£2,504,275. The provision for taxation is 
increased by £189,429 at £1,217,464. 

The net profit of the group amounted to 
£663,609, an increase of £119,987, and the 
net profit of the corporation was £624,393, 
compared with £507,795 last year. Your 
board propose that the ordinary dividend 
should remain at 20 per cent. 

During the year out of the Group’s box- 
office receipts of £18,901,114, £7.009,305 was 
paid to the revenue in the form of Entertain- 
ments Duty—representing 37:1 per cent. of 
the takings. 

It is not generally appreciated that on 
what was the most popular price of seat— 
namely Is. 10d.—9d. went to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Too much is taken in 
Entertainments Duty and not enough is left 
to the industry. 

However, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has now agreed to a conference between the 
Treasury officials and representatives of the 
industry to ascertain if there is an alternative 
method of tax collection which will give 
exhibitors some elasticity in adjusting prices 
of admission without creating the anomalies 


which at present make this practically 
impossible. 
The Elstree Studios have been fully 


employed throughout the financial year. 
Nevertheless, it has not been found pos- 
sible to operate production profitably for the 
financial year under review, but the sum that 
it has been necessary to provide for the pro- 
duction deficit is less than in recent years. 
It is reasonable to anticipate that the “ Eady 
Plan,” which, in so far as production was 
concerned, had no effect during the financial 
year under review, will, taken together with 
the extension proposals in the Budget, make 
a material contribution to our production 
results. The trading for the current year to 
date can, under the circumstances, be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The report was adopted. 





happy ending, with the rescuing of Miss 
Colbert from gossiping island tongues. 

Sacrificed to the cinema for over twenty 
years, Miss Colbert proved under John C. 
Wilson’s assuring direction that the special 
brand of Colbert charm is equally as 
effective on stage as screen and watching her 
alone makes Island Fling pleasurable 
summer theatre entertainment. Of course, 
the two week Westport engagement was a 
complete sellout, as well as the one week 
squeezed in at Richard Aldrich’s Cape Play- 
house in Dennis, Massachusetts, but Miss 
Colbert has so far declined all offers to 
return to Broadway in this Coward piece. 

However, this does not mean to say Island 
Fling might not find a place for itself in the 
West End. for many of Mr. Coward’s acid 
comments on the workings of the Labour 
Government, etc., while registering “ dead 
pan” in America could quite easily strike it 
funny on home ground, and possibly that’s 
where /sland Fling belongs. 





THREE-ACT Play Writing Competition is being 
organised by Bingley Little Theatre. Full details may 
be obtained from Mrs. J. Endaf Rees, 6 Mitchell Terr., 


Bingley, Yorks 
OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, 
W.11. STAGE TRAINING Classes. Stanislavsky 


Method, including Membership professional THEATRE 
COMPANY. — Secretary, 26 Groom Place, S.W.1. 
SLOane 1040. 


SABEL BERETON, Specialist in Theatre and Film 
Typewriting. Accurate and attractive presentation. 
—e —91 Priory Road, London, N.W.6. MAI. 


UST OUT! A Unique Souvenir all Theatre lovers will 
want to keep. ‘‘An Illustrated Story of the London 
Theatres of 1851,"’ with cartoons, playbills and old prints 
of London’s nineteen theatres. 1/9 post free.—Maga- 
zine Programme (est. 1898), 63/5 Piccadilly, W.1 
Regent 2554. 


EW PLAYS. — Player-Playwrights first Catalogue 
now available, price 6d.—49 Hilldrop Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 


EYSA GRAHAME (Director, Hovel Theatre Studio). 

Private Lessons, Stage Training (Stanislavsky 
Method). Coaching for Auditions.—23 St. Ann’s Villas, 
Royal Crescent, W.11. BAY. 2093. SLO. 1040. 


ERY attractive 4 bedroomed cottage in one of the 

loveliest parts of Berks. Has to be seen to be 
appreciated. Two bathrooms, cloaks, Aga, Agamatic, 
garage and vinery. Small garden. £8,500 to include 
fitted carpets and dual freeze refrigerator. Full particu- 
lars on application to Box No. 443. 


OUNG MAN would like male correspondents inter- 
ested in Theatre and Films, etc.—Box 442 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


“ Right Side Up” (Arts) 


IGHT Side Up was a challenging title for 
Mr. W. E. Webber, the author, to give 
to a play which is all too plainly upside 
down. A play of ideas, one imagines it was 
intended to be, which starting out as a 
fantasy hinting at Peter Pan, Tarzan and the 
Yogi cult, goes off at a tangent to settle down 
as an exciting thriller, replete with gunmen 
and much shooting, and a neat surprise twist 
to bring down the curtain—all to the 
approved formula. 

Far and away the best performance was 
that of Myrtle Reed in the part of a hard 
baked female of the gangster species whose 
fierce and sceptical nature is subdued by the 
unworldly innocence of a dreamy-eyed boy 
whom she has picked up and taken to her 
Soho flat. 

This youth, played with the inscrutable 
blandness of a Buddha by Geoffrey Hibbert, 
we see developing in one amorous night from 
a child of nature living in a tree to a tough 
guy who outwits and outshoots a trio of the 
lady’s criminal associates, and takes her for 
himself. 

It is this boy’s disconcerting way to make 
his appraisal of a person’s character while 
standing on his head; evidently a catching 
habit, for the drollest of the gunmen, Knobby 
(why the “K"’?) is surprised in the same 
inverted posture when at last the police put 
in a belated appearance and put a stop to all 
those noisy goings on. The three gangsters, 
zestfully caricatured by Gerald Harper, 
Harold Lang and Donald Pleasence, are the 
life of Mr. Webber’s queer yet undeniably 
entertaining play, but, one imagines, the 
death of the idea with which he started off 
writing it. 

Right Side Up is one of three plays chosen 
as finalists in the Arts Theatre’s Festival of 
Britain play competition. It was produced 
by Roy Rich. W.B.C. 


The monthly Amateur Stage feature will 
be resumed next month. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


‘ation of the Cit London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA € MBAN MENT. von " C.B.E., 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. : 

The School 


remains open in the evening. 








The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Dram, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464 
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“DEANE’’ THREE ACTS 
JHE HAPPY FAMILY Michael Clayton — 
W 


5m. 
FRONT PAGE GIRL William Dinner & 
William Morum 6w. 4m. 
NOT PROVEN Lione] Brown 6w. 7m. 
THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 3w. 7m. 
& ie Arthur Swinson 
HOW NOW HECATE! Martin Coleman 3w. 2m. 
LADY TO LET Geoffrey Lea 6w. 4m. 


BEYOND THE VERDICT Rosa de Leon 4w. 3m. 
Plays sent on approval 
H, F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WCi 

















0 WRITING FOR RADIO 
RAI D i Preparation, Presentation & 


MICROPHONE ACTING TECHNIQUE 


(Rehearse with a Microphone) ‘ 
Acting and Singing 








Perfect Vocal Placing .s essential, Mime, Move- 
ment, Improvisation. etc., 


Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 
Audition Coaching : Advanced & Beginners 


susenane STUDIO THEATRE 
0 MONMOUTH ROAD, W 2. BAY 5216 











|THE ARTS CLUB, SHEFFIELD 


FIFTH 
ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETIT‘ON 


Prize £5 5s. 0d. 
_AND PRODUCTION 


ENTRY “FEE 7/6 
Closing Date 30th November 1951 
|| Details from the Hon. Secretary, 
MISS F. E. WARD 
STORTH LODGE, MOORWOODS LANE, 
OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD 


® SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—O&K 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
t to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
arade, Brighton. 


“THEATRE WORLD” ADVERTISING 
per inch £1 10 0 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THEATRES 
£1 00 per inch 


























Enquiries to : — The Advertisement Manager 
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now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
- include:- 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 

NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama: 344m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 


THE PARAGON A Piay of dramatic and emotional 
streneth 4f5m1 set. By Roland and Michael Pertwee 


LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy: 
2f3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 


A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f 7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f3m1 set. By Kennzth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


Also many other big, West End successes, 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON; APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Pcst free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET . LONDON: WwW! 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC AFT 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 








QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for arnateur productions, etc. 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL oo Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Museum 5817 (4 lines) 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Mar, aret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
im the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 

















Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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